RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS
Henry Englefield. We were all pretty much enlivened but our gaiety was decorous."
Cavendish was made a member of the Club in 1760, a few months after he had been made a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in accordance with his habit of doing the same thing over and over again, he attended with a regularity which has never been even approached by anyone else. In those days the Club met every Thursday throughout the year, much more frequently than it does now.
From 1770 onwards until the end of his life, his record was never lower than 44 attendances in the year, and was usually about 50. In 1784 January began on a Thursday and December ended on Friday, thus allowing 53 dinners in the year, and he was present at every one. He always put his hat on the same peg.
He not only came himself, but also frequently brought guests. One year he had as many as nineteen. These were not all physicists or mathematicians ; some were doctors, some engineers, travellers, naval officers. Professor Playfair, who was a guest at these dinners, says, "He never speaks at all but that it is exceedingly to the purpose, and either brings some excellent information or draws some important conclusion. His knowledge is very-extensive and very accurate. Members of the Royal Society look up to him as one confessedly superior."
Dr. Wollaston, who also often dined at the Club, said, " The way to talk to Cavendish is never to look at him but to talk as it were into vacancy, and then it is not unlikely you will set him going ". His silence in general society may have been because he had nothing to say about the things which interested his audience. I have known more than one man of science who would sit through a long 108